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TALES OF OUR VILLAGE. | 





GRACE NEVILLE. | 
BY MIsS MITFORD. | 
Two or three winters ago, our little village had 
the good fortune to have its curiosity excited by the | 
sudden appearance of a lovely and elegant young, 
woman, as an inmate in the house of Mr. Martin, a 
respectable farmer in the place. The pleasure of 
talking over a new-comer in a country village—which, 
much as I love country villages, does, I confess, oc- 
casionally labour under a stagnation of topics—must | 
not be lightly estimated. In the present instance, 
the enjoyment was greatly increased by the oppor- 
tune moment at which it occurred, just before Christ-| 
mas; so that conjecture was happily afloat in all the’ 
parties of that merry time, enlivened the tea-table, 
and gave zest and animation to the supper. There 
was, too, a slight shade of mystery, a difficulty in 
coming at the truth, which made the subject unusu- 
ally poignant. Talk her over as they might, nobody 
knew any thing certain of the incognita, or her story ; 
nobody could tell who she was, or whence she came. 
Mrs. Martin, to whom her neighbours were, on a 
sudden, most politely attentive in the way of calls 
and invitations, said nothing more than that Miss 
Neville was a young lady who had come to lodge 
at Kinlay-end; and, except at church, Miss Neville 
was invisible. Nobody could tell what to make of her. 
Her beauty was, however, no questionable matter. 
All the parish agreed on that point. She was in deep | 
mourning, which set off advantageously a tall and 
full, yet easy and elastic figure, in whose carriage | 
the vigour and firmiless of youth seemed blended | 
with the elegance of education and good company. | 
Youth and health were the principal characteristics | 
of her countenance. There was health in her bright 
hazel eyes, with their rich dark eye-lashes; health in 
the profusion of her glossy brown hair ; health in her 
pure and brilliant complexion ; health in her red lips, 
her white teeth, and the beautiful smile that display- 
ed them; health in her very dimple. Her manners, 
as well as they could be judged of in passing to and 
from church, leading one of the little Martins by the 
hand, and occasionally talking to him, seemed as 
graceful as her person, and as open as her counte- 
nance. All the village agreed that she was a lovely 
creature, and all the village wondered who she could 
ve. It was a most animating puzzle. \ 


and advisers. 
little fortune she possessed in right of her father in a! 
school ; some to lay it by for old age, and go out as| 
a governess ; some hinted at the possibility of matri-| 


mony, advising, that, at all events, so fine a young 


woman should try her fortune by visiting about 
amongst her friends for a year or two, and favoured, 
her with a husband-hunting invitation accordingly. | 
But Grace was too independent and too proud for a 
governess ; too sick of schemes for a school; and the 
hint matrimonial had effectually prevented her from) 
accepting any, even the most unsuspected, invitation. 
Besides, she said, and perhaps she thought, that she 
was weary of the world; so she wrote to Mrs. Mar-| 
tin, once her uncle's housekeeper, now the substan- 
tial wife of a substantial farmer, and came down to) 
lodge with her in our secluded village. 

Poor Grace, what a change! It was midwinter ;) 
snowy, foggy, sleety, wet. Kinlay-end, an old ma- 
nor house, dilapidated into its present condition, 
stood with its windows half-closed, a huge vine co- 
vering its front, and ivy climbing up the sides to the 
roof—the very image of chillness and desolation 
There was, indeed, one habitable wing, repaired and 
fitted up as an occasional sporting residence for the 
landlord ; but those apartments were locked; and 
she lived, like the rest of the fami'y, in the centre of 
the house, made up of great, low, dark rooms, with 
oaken panels, of long, rambling passages, of inter-| 
minable galleries, and broad, gusty staircases, up 
which you might drive a coach and six. Such 
was the prospect within doors; and without, mud! 
mud! mud! nothing but mud! Then the noises; 
wind, in all its varieties, combined with bats, rats, 
cats, owls, pigs, cows, geese, ducks, turkeys, chick- 
ens—and children, in all varieties also; for besides 
the regular inhabitants of the farm-yard—biped and 


quadruped—Mrs. Martin had within doors sundry 
_coops of poultry, two pet lambs, and four boys, from 


six years old downward, who were, in some way o! 


jother, exercising their voices all day long. Mrs. Mar- 
tin too, she whilome so soft-spoken and demure, had 


now found her scolding tongue, and was, indeed, || 
noted for that accomplishmeut all over the parish : | 
the maid was saucy, and the farmer smoked. 
Poor Grace Neville! what atrial! what a contrast! 
She tied to draw; tried to sing; tried to read ; tried | 
to work ; and, above all, tried to be contented. But 
nothing would do. The vainest endeavour of all, 
was the last. She was of the social, cheerful tem- 


- 
Some recommended her to sink — 


rish boy taken from the work-house. He was, as 
nearly as could be guessed—for nobody took the trou- 
ble to be certain about his age—somewhere border- 
ing on eleven; a long, lean, famished-looking boy, 
with a pale complexion, sharp thin features, and sun- 
burnt hair. His dress was usually a hat without a 
crown ; a tattered round frock ; stockings that scarce- 
ly covered his ankles, and shoes that hung on his 
feet by the middle like clogs, down at heel, and oper 
at toe. Yet, underneath these rags, and through all 
his huffing and cuffings from master and mistress, 
carter and maid, the boy looked, and was, merry and 
contented ; was even a sort of wag in his way, stur- 
dy and independent in his epinions, and constant in 
his attachments. He had a pet sheep-dog—for 
amongst his numerous avocations he occasionally 


acted as under shepherd—a spectral, ghastly-looking 
| 


animal, with a huge white head and neck, and a gaunt 
black body. Mephistopheles might have put him- 
self into such a shape. He had also a pet donkey, 
the raggedest brute upon the common, of whom he 
was part owner, and for whose better maintenance 
he was sometimes accused of such petty larceny as 
may be comprised in stealing what no other creature 
would eat, refuse hay, frosty turnips, decayed cab 
bage leaves, and thistles from the hedge. 

These two faithful followers had long shared Dick 
Crosby’s affections between them; but, from the first 
day of Miss Neville’s appearance, the dog and the 
donkey found a rival. She happened to speak to 
him; and her look and voice won his heart at once 
and for ever. Never had high-born dainsel, in the 
days of chivalry, so devoted a page. He was at hei 
command by night or by day ; nay, ** though she call- 
ed another, Abra came.” He would let nobody else 
clean her shoes, carry her clogs, or run her errands ; 
was always at hand to open the gates, and chase away 
the cows when she walked; forced upon her his own 
hoard of nuts; and scoured the country to get her 
the wintry nosegays which the mildness of the sea- 
son permitted, sweet-scented colts-foot, china-roses, 
laurustinus, and stocks. 

It was not in Grace's nature to receive such proofs 
of attachment without paving for them in kind. Dick 
would hardly have been her choice for a pet, but 
being so honestly and artlessly chosen by him, she 
soon began to return the compliment, and showered 
upon him marks of her favour and protection; per- 
haps a little gratified, so mixed are human motives! 
to find that her patronage was still of consequence at 





There was, however, no mystery in the story of | perament, to which sympathy is necessary; and ha-|| Kinlay-end. Halfpence and sixpences, apples and 
Grace Neville. She was the only child of an officer | ving no one to whom she could say, how pleasant is | gingerbread, flowed into Dick’s pocket, and his out- 
of rank, who fell in an early stage of the Peninsular Solitude ! began to find solitude the most tiresome | ward man underwent a thorough transformation 
war: her mother had survived him but a short time, || thing in the world. Mr. and Mrs. Martin were very | He cast his rags, and, for the jirst time in his life, put 
and the little orphan had been reared in great tender- | good sort of people in their way—scolding and/on an entire new suit of clothes. A proud boy was 
ness and luxury by her maternal uncle, a kind, |smoking notwithstanding: but their way was so dif-|| Dick that day. Itis recorded that he passed a whole 
thoughtless, expensive man, speculating and san- || ferent from hers; and the children, whom she might) hour in alternate fits of looking in the glass and 
guine, who, after exhausting a good fortune in vain} have found some amusement in spoiling, were so||shouts of laughter. He laughed till he cried, foi 
attempts to realise a great one, sinking money suc- || spoilt already as to be utterly unbearable. | sheer happiness. 
cessively in farming, in cotton-spinning, in paper- | The only companionable person about the place, I have Seen thus particular in my account of Dick, 
making, ina silk-mill, and a mine, found himself) was a slipshod urchin, significantly termed “ the odd | because, in the first place, he was an old acquaint- 
one fair morning actually ruined, and died—such |jboy;” an extra and supplementary domestic, whose | ance of mine, a constant and promising attendant at 
things have happened—of a broken heart, leaving | department it is to help all the others out of doors|| the cricket-ground—bis temperament being so mer- 
poor Grace at three-and-twenty, with the habits and! and in; to do all that they leave undone; and to bear} curial, that, even in his busiest days, when he seemed 
education of an heiress, almost totally destitute. | the blame of every thing that goes amiss. The per-|| to have work enough upon his hands for ten boys, he 

The poor girl found, as usual, plenty of comforters !|sonage im question, Dick Crosby by name, was a pa-' would still make time for play; in the second, be- 
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cause I owe to him the great obligation of being lyou nourish it ; and I wanted hers to die away. Time, {in that moment FT caught the sweet notes of La ci 
known to his fair patron. He had persuaded her, and absence, and cheerful company, and summer darem, sung by a superb manly voice, and accompa- 
one dry afternoon, to go with him, and let him show amusements would, I doubted not, effect a cure; I nied by Grace’s piano; and instantly the truth flash- 
her the cricket-ground; I happened to be passing | even began to fancy her spirits were improving, when, | ed upon me, that the old Sir John Gower was gather- 
the spot; and neither of us could ever exactly re-| one morning, towards the middle of May, she came | ed to his fathers, and that this was the heir and the 
meiaber how he managed the matter, but the boy in- to me more hurried and agitated than I had ever seen lover come to woo and to wed. No wonder that 
troduced us. He was an extraordinary master of the! her. The cause, when disclosed, seemed quite ina- | Grace forgot her dinner engagement! No wonder 
ceremonies, to be sure; but the introduction was dequate to produce so much emotion. Mrs. Martin that Dick Crosby grinned! 
most effectually performed ; and, to our mutual sur-' had received a letter from her landlord, informing || I was not mistaken. As soon as decorum would 
prise and mutual pleasure, we found ourselves ac- her that he had lent to a friend the apartments fitted allow, Sir John carried off his beautiful bride, at- 
quainted. I have always thought it one of the high- | up for himself at the farm, and that his friend would | tended by her faithful adherent, the proudest and 
est compliments ever paid me, that Dick Crosby arrive on the succeeding day for a week’s angling. happiest of all odd boys! and the wedding was splen- 





thought me worthy to be known to Miss Neville. 

We were friends in five minutes. I found the pro- | 
mise of her lovely countenance amply redeemed by 
her character. She was frank, ardent, and spirited, 
with a cultivated mind and a sweet temper; not to 
have loved her would have been impossible ; and she, 
beside the natural pleasure of talking to one who 
could understand and appreciate her, was delighted | 
to come to a house where the mistress did not scold, | 
or the master smoke ; where there were neither pigs, 
chickens, nor children. i 

As spring advanced and the roads improved, we | 
saw each other almost every day ; the soft skies and 

mild breezes of April, and the profuse floweriness of | 
hedgerow, wood and field, gave a never-failing charm 
to our long rural walks. Grace was fond of wild | 
flowers, which her protegé Dick was assiduous in pro- 
curing. He had even sacrificed the vanity of stick- 
ing the first banch of primroses in his Sunday-hat to 
the pleasure of offering them toher. They supplied | 
her with an in-door amusement; she drew well, and! 
copied his field nosegays with taste and delicacy. | 
She had obtained, too, the loan of a piano, and talk- 
ed stoutly of constant and vigorous practice, and of | 
pursuing a steady course of reading. All young la-, 
dies, I believe, make such resolutions, and some few 
may possibly keep them; Miss Neville did not. 

However lively and animated whilst her spirits 
were excited by society, it was evident that, when) 
alone, poor Grace was languid, and listless, and given 
to reverie. She would even fall into long fits of 
musing in company, start when spoken to, droop her 
fair head like a snow-drop, and sigh—oh such sighs! 
—so long, so deep, so frequent, so drawn from the 
very heart! They might, to be sure, have been ac- 
counted for by the great and sad change in her situa- 
tion, and the death of her indulgent uncle ; but these 
griefs seemed worn out. I had heard such sighs be- 
fore, and could not help imputing them toa different 
cause. 

My suspicions were increased, when I found out, 
accidentally, that Dick and his donkey travelled, 
every morning, three miles, to meet just such another 
Dick, and such another donkey, who acted as letter- 
carriers to that side of the village. They would have 
arrived at Kinlay-end by noon in their natural pro- 
gress, but Grace could not wait; so Dick and the 
donkey made a short cut across the country to waylay 
his namesake of the letter-bag, and fetch: disappoint- 
meat four hours sooner. It was quite clear that what- 
ever epistles might arrive, the one so earnestly desi- 
red never came. Then she was so suspiciously fond 
of moonlight, and nightingales, and tender poesy ; 
and in the choice of her music, she would so repeat 
ever and over one favourite duct, and would so blush 
if the repetition were remarked !—Surely she could 
not always have sung ** La ci darem” by herself. 
Poor Grace Neville! Love was a worse désease than 
the solitude of Kinlay-end. 

Without pretending to any remarkable absence of 
curiosity on the one hand, or pleading guilty to the 
slightest want of interest in ny dear young friend on 
the other, I was chiefly anxious to escape the honour 
of being her confidante. So sure as you talk of love, 


“ Well, my dear Grace, and what then?” did enough to give a fresh impulse to village curio- 
* And this friend is Sir John Gower.” |, sity, and a new and lasting theme to our village gos- 
« But who is Sir John Gower?” She hesitated a Sips, who, first and last, could never comprehend 


. : . . - — 
little—** What do you know of him?” _ Grace Neville. 


“Oh, he is the proudest, sternest, cruellest man! i —— —— 
It would kill me to see him; it would break my heart, i 
if my heart is not broken already.” And then, in | 
an inexpressible gush of bitter grief, the tale of love | 
which F had so !ong suspected, burst forth. She | 
had been engaged to the only son of this proud and | 
wealthy baronet, with the full consent of all parties ; | 


and on the discovery of her uncle’s ruined circum- he had ; dt ienieash } ked 
— ad portrayed to admiration the . 
stances, the marriage had been most harshly broken aanke : ao if aaatind a sehail “e ~ o 

P - Hi SS an i e) 
off by his commands. She had never heard from). P . meet —— BG these 
z : 3 : ,.||in all their forms, and in all their degrees, from the 
Mr. Gower since they were separated by his father’s Seite: peaiinllitetiods al teal hei 
“ , ” | ‘ ‘ eir pow o 

authority, but in the warmth and confidence of her Pewee, Co ewe ment 


- || disguised and secret influence—there was " 
own passionate and trustful love, she found an assu- || 8 as yet cue re 


: : . | gion of the mind into which he had no = 
rance of the continuance of his. Never was affection 5 t entered—a 


more ardent or more despairing. No common man | 








THE DRAMA. 





SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTERS. 
HAMLET. 


Ir Shakspeare had not written the play of Hamlet, 
his critics might, perhaps, have said, that although 


region of more difficult conquest than that airy king- 
could have awakened such tenderness in such a wo- jon of eprites and paar whieh ne so well knew 
man. I soothed her all I could; and implored nee 1 » irae i —_ ware said that he had 
to give us the pleasure of her company during Sir || acne roe nh —— ae waywans, aperenamnd 
John’s stay: and so it was settled. He was expect- | o-oo thaprilicetists HARE ain the eghagr ad objects 
‘ | of life; that moral melancholy which, to all who fee! 
ed the next evening, and she agreed to come to us||;, 1, appears so causeless; that aspiration whic! 
some time in the forenoon. t ibe if iar we ‘P : vi 

, ; ’ | has no aim; that discontent which has no wish; that 
' The STNG however, ware Gway without bring-| lofty ennui and thrilling indifference which disre- 
ing Miss Neville; dinner-time arrived and pass- | cards or despises the details of human existence, but 
ed, and still we heard no tidings of her. At last, just is never weary of looking at it from aloof, as a thing 
as we were about to send to Kinlay-end for intelli- | of strangest mystery. But Shakspeare has written 
gence, Dick Crosby arrived on his donkey, with a! tamlet, and all this, and much more, he has embo- 
verbal request that I would goto her there. Of course died forth in the person of the young prince. As is 
I complied ; and as we proceeded on our way—I walk- | the case with all works of highest genius, the com- 
ed before, he riding behind, but neither of us much || onest beholder cannot fail to be struck with the pors 


out of our usual pace, thanks ‘to my rapid steps and ‘trait which the poet has here represented, while the 


the grave funereal march of the donkey—I endea- |! (41) appreciation of its excellence is reserved to, com- 
voured to extract as much information as I could 


; “r + . er | paratively, afew. There is one circumstance, in- 
AS nea ten ta gaa ly a deed, which has tended, universally, to obscure the 
||perception of this character—the prevalent notious 
On this occasion, he was most provokingly taci- | on the feigned madness of Hamlet—and it is to this 
turn. IT saw that there was no great calamity to dread, | subject that we shall chiefly address ourselves in the 
for the boy’s whole face was evidently screwed upto | following paper. According to the common idea 
conceal a grin, which, in spite of his efforts, broke | upon this point, those parts of the dialogue which ex- 
out every moment in one or other of his features. |hibit, we think, most strikingly the state of Hamlet's 
He was bursting with glee, which for some unknown | mind, and the wild and singular passions by which 
cause he did not choose to impart; and seemed to ‘he is agitated, are viewed as mere imitations of in- 
have put his tongue under a similar restraint to that ‘sanity, as follies and extravagances, coldly invented 
which I have read of in some fairy tale, where an |to support a fictitious reputation. Thus a great por- 
enchanter threatens a loquacious waiting-maid with | tion of the play is absolutely lost. Whereas, were 
striking her dumb, if, durimg a certain interval, she this idea dismissed, and the words of Hamlet con 
utters more than two words—yes and no. Dick's ‘sidered as having, in all cases, an intimate connec- 
vocabulary was equally limited. I asked him if |tion with his real feelings and disposition, the riches 
Miss Neville was weli? “Yes.” If he knew what |of the piece would be increased ten-fold, every sen- 
she wented? “ No.” If Sir John Gower was arrived? | tence would grow replete with significance, every idle 
“Yes.” If Miss Neville meant to return with me? phrase, every poor jest would become expressive ol 
“No.” At last, not able to contain himself any long- deep emotion, and the wild and whirling speec! 
er, he burst into a shout something between laugh- | which before seemed very ordinary wit, change to 
ing and singing, and forcing the astonished donkey the most affecting eloquence. , 
into a pace, which, in that sober beast, might pass | Suppose one, who had seen Marius as he sat among 
fer a gallop, rode on before me, followed by the hark- the ruins of Cartharge, had been told that the o! 
ing sheep-dog, to open the gate; whilst I, not a little || man before him was a silly lunatic, who sought, iv 
curious, walked straight through the house to Miss | that solitary place, a retreat from the host of the po- 
Neville’s sitting-room. I paused a moment at the pulace, what a mean interpretation would he have 
door, as by some strange counteraction of feeling |put on the menacing actions, and the few passionate 
one often does pause, when strongly interested ; and | exclamations, which might have escaped the Romm 
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scourge! And if, afterwards, he should be rightly in-|' was a madness feigned for a crafty purpose so im- | this strange levity in parts of the play where he has 
formed, and his mistake corrected, with what awe || probably, so miserably supported. never been suspected by any one of acting insanity, 
would he remember those words and gestures which It will, perhaps, be said that Hamlet enters into his H where he is addressing his confidential friend, and 
he, at first, looked upon as so pitiful and inane ‘mad mood with a degree of formality which forbids | where, moreover, he is in the most solemn and tragi- 
Something like this will he experience who, after ys to regard it as the mere result of feverish excite- cal situation in the drama. To mention one exam- 
having regarded the speech of Hamiet as that of the _ment; and some few passages may be quoted, which \ ple out of many: when he has satisfied himself, by 
pretended fool or madman, shall come to know at 4S seem to attach to it a cool and calculated design. It the stratagem of the play, that the king was indeed, 
the earnest outbreak of one who could no longer bind | would not be difficult to show that all such passages—| as the ghost had told him, the murderer of his father, 
himself to the regulated converse of ordinary life. | and they are much fewer than our readers perhaps! and he is left alone with Horatio, what is the tragedy- 

Critics have been continually perplexed, and with | imagine—admit, if they do not require a very differ- speech that Shakspeare has put into his mouth? He 
good reason, to discover any necessity in the plot of ‘ent interpretation from that which has usually been | repeats a doggrel verse, and asks his friend, * would 
the piece for the feigned madness of Hamlet: “ For | given of them; but, as criticism of this kind is apt to, not this, sir, and a forest of feathers, (if the rest of my 
this feigned madness,” says Dr. Johnson, * there ap- | prove a long and tedious affair, we shall here explain) fortunes turn Turk with me,) with two provincial 
pears no adequate cause, for he does nothing which only one of these passages, which is, however, the | roses on my rayed shoes, get me a fellowship in a cry 
he might not have done with the reputation of sani- | strongest that could be urged against us. After the of players?” So that they who think that the levity 
ty.” There is not, indeed, a single plan hinted at for disappearance of the ghost, the prince, in obliging of Hamlet, in his conversation with Polonius or Ophe- 
the revenge of his father, with which this feint has Marcellus and the rest to keep secret what they had/ lia, must of necessity be accounted for as the result 
any connection, or which it could in any manner as- || witnessed, says, , |, of artifice and design, and could not possibly be the 
sist. It is a very feeble attempt at explanation, to say, i “ Here, as before, never, so help you mercy ! |spontaneous and unrestrained product of his mind, 
that by acting insanity, he intended to disguise his | ~ Rew ciunge or 066 sever § Srey myeel, | must, at once, renounce the character of the prince 





“ As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet } 





melancholy, and remove all suspicions that might } “ To put an antic disposition on— of Denmark as unintelligible and absurd. Hamlet is 
arise on this head; for, in fact, he nowhere endea-| “ That you know aught of me.” “sg either the most grotesque, incongruous, impossible 
yours at any such concealment. His melancholy per-) 4, js chiefly from this passage that the idea has) Compound, or the most complete and highly wrought 


vades his conversation at all times. In his dialogue | arisen, that the manner of Hamlet is artificial, and Portrait of suffering humanity that ever was con- 
: tans : org iH ° j ; : 

even with Guilderstein and Rosencranz, whom he | that he adopted it from premeditated design: but it! ceived. We think the latter. 

knows to have been sent by the king for the Purpose | bears, we think, another and much simpler interpre-| (To be concluded in our next.) 


of fathoming his thoughts, he, in the most open and! tation. If a person were entreating his friends not! 

















impressive manner, discloses to them the eget '|to reveal some cause of grief which he had confided CHIT-CHAT. 

Serti i “ ® “ " “ 

jection of rag see a 2 of late,”” he says, . Ost to him, he would probably use some such expressions —————————————————— : = 
i oregone all custom of exercises; and, in- | : . : 

all my mirth, 8 ’ |, as these: ‘* However downcast I may appear, how-|) Arr por Love.—An event has recently occurred at Paris, 


° : i al q } ° . . | 

deed, it 9g oo heavily ba — ib rr ag — ever absent in society, or gloomy amidst scenes of | of the most romantic nature, and which has made a strong 
readers will remeinber, he describes how to his wo, | Pleasure, never hint that you can tell the reason, or impression on the public mind. A young lady of great 
the beautiful face of nature had completely changed. | that you know aught of me more than the rest.” In | beauty was beloved by a young painter, whose passion was 
The wuth me on ee panna “a this feigned | , similar manner, ilamlet, who already felt that he| met with an equal ardour and sincerity. The parents of 
madness, as it is called, is not to be found in the cit-/\ oui no longer restrain his spirit to the ordinary | te female, however, refused to accede to the prépositions 
cumstance of the plot, but in the mind of Hamlet ‘rules of society, and that the fever of his mind would °f the lover, on his demanding the hand of their daughter 

|| in marriage, and despair took possession of him and his mis- 


‘ . : | - i . 
himself. We shall look in vain for any purpose or) ..hibit itself in a strange and unaccountadle com-), : ; 
|| tress. On the twenty-seventh of last March, they took poison 


design in it, for there is none whatever. That bitter, | ,or:ment, bids his companions, if they should see any | > : 
wild, uncertain talk, which is represented as an imi- WP * “9 iti 4 i 4 tagethien, Gat, Coutels of te efihet, ertnpationtas the dew 
’ odd bearing, or antic disposition, not to hint that . ; 
pao lene. cebaite temmadiattes em Ge Gate | ; ness of its operation, they attached cords to the beain ovex 
ee aay. y \they know the cause of it. But why does he say—||the door, and were found suspended, her hand in his, and 

f Hamlet's feelings: and if he spread and favoured, | a" pended, , 

0 , we 1 : “ As I perchance hereafter shall think meet | both quite dead. Two long letters were found in the room 
as he certainly did, the report which others had raised | “ To put an antic disposition on | addressed to their respective relatives c 
of his madness, a“ va it — no ssp oy ciel a we = a —_ : whom he is —- ~ Tue LapiEs.—Among all the recently-published fashion 
this, too, arose only from the same unhinged frame} unacquainted with the rea circumstance ¢ as CCtS/! able novels, there is only one which appears to illustrate 
of mind, from a disposition which, careful no longer him, that they only know that his father’s spirit had | excjusively the pursuits of the female portion of the higher 
for the respect or opinion of others, could feel a mer) again visited the earth, but are ignorant of the mes-|| classes. ‘At Home” is a fit title for a book with such o 
bid gratification in being held a madman by the court! sage it has brought, this form of expression will ap- || purpose, and nothing can be more amusing and delightful 
which it despised. |pear the most probable that he could have used. For) than the display which the authoress makes in that work of 
As this is not, we believe, the common interpreta-| to apply again an analogous case :—if a person were | living women of quality, from the high-born duchess to the 
tion of the play, it will be necessary to offer a few | speaking to a friend who was acquainted with some || _ nouveau riche admitted on sufferance to the salons of 
the great. 


critical observations in support of it. That the ex-| circumstance he wished to be kept secret, yet from | é ; 
traordinary manner of Hamlet was not the effect of | whom he endeavoured carefully to hide the most ma-|| _W4"TER scott's xexT Novet.—The “great magician of 
design, and was intended to answsr no ultimate pur- | terial part of the story, he would be likely to employ | om aeeth bes in che poms encther now novel. i to cald 
. . P . : 0 be founded on certain incidents in the life of Charles the 
pose, may be inferred from this: that he takes no || such a mode of speech as this—*“ If my behaviour be! pold. The scene is laid partly to Benguady and - 
‘ a : : : | y and partly in 
pains whatever to keep up that manner, but, as we | gloomy and unsociable, ‘as it may be my whim to |! Switzerland, and the war of Charles with the Swiss is em- 
have before mentioned, speaks most rationally and affect such.” In fact, his anxiety would be, to pre-|| podied in the narrative. Three new volumes of the “Tales 
sincerely at those very times when, if there were any | pare his companion for a change in his manner, and of a Grandfather” are also announced, bringing down the 
end to effect by a pretended lunacy, he would have | at the same time excuse that change, upon the plea | Scottish history of the rebellion in 1745. 
preserved the appearances of it most strictly. But | of caprice—explaining away, on the pretence of whim THE PARK AND THE LITTLE PARKERS.—The two Lilliput 
what is to us still more convincing, the whole tenor | or fancy, all that which his friend could not account | Parkers delight the audience nightly by their extraordina- 
of the dialogue is unlike that of a person speaking in! for on the information he already possessed. In the | ty dancing; the younger dances quite a la Vestris, and in 
a feigned character. One whose object was to per-| same manner, Hamlet, while he conjures his friends jene of her extravagauzas calls forth a general shout. 
sonify madness, would be sure to carry that vagrancy | not to make any comments on his future deportment, |! Marcu or intertect.—The Baltimore papers give an 
of fancy and unconnectedness of idea, which are the | represents that deportment, not as resulting from the | count of the Grecian dog Apollo and a Canary bird, play- 
symptoms of derangement, to the extreme. He would’ message of the ghost, but solely from his own caprice. '"S * 5° of dominos together—the bird winning the 
sedulously avoid every natural train of thought, and) It arises from this desire to conceal from them the 
rarely venture to speak in accordance with his true! importance of the apparition, or that there remained | 
feelings. Shakspeare has himself shown us what he! any great secret between him and the ghost, that, 
conceived to be the probable exhibition of a forged | when his father’s spirit calls upon them to * swear,” 
insanity in the person of Edgar, whose imagination | he treats the voice so cavalierly. ‘* Come on,” he | 
is ever on the rack of invention, and.whe evidently || exclaims, ‘* you hear this fellow in the cellarage.” 
believes that one rational sentence will be sufficient | But there is, perhaps, a greater difficulty toovercome Dr. sovrmey.—The London papers say that Dr. Sou 
to betray him. But with Hamlet all this is reversed.) than that of individual passages. Some may imagine | they js engaged in a new work. It is a poem, of which the 
Ile discourses rationally on many subjects, rarely de-|| that it is altogether unnatural, that one in the situa- ‘hero and heroine belong to the society of Friends, 
parts from the train of reflection likely to arise in such tion of Hamlet should express himself with so much Jack THE ABSOLUTE.—Murray, the great bookseller, iv 
a mind, aud in his most vagrant speech has a plain levity, unless it were from some premeditated design. Albemarle-street, London, is called “Jack the Absolute,’ 
eference to his true situation and feelings. Never! But it is observable that he exhibits quite as much of | from his absolute and cavalier way of treating poor author 
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game. 
SiGNonina GARCIA.—This universal favourite is engaged 
at the Italian theatre, Paris, at seventy-eight thousand 
francs for six montis. 
Mrs. Kyicut.—Mr. Coleman declares this lady to be the 
sweetest and most impressive ballad-singer ever heard in 
America, and Mr. Coleman is right 
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pretext for sending him back to his father’s relatives at i planted those of a still more potent deity there. Although 
sccstesiantuts Aeaiibtayitatind dpecagsie go> | henihedsiions tan dar aamiserteronecion 
|cured a commission in the service of the king of F rance,| lover's attentions, yet their results may Aernarens: Sa 
|| where his fiery and impetuous spirit found itself in its pro-|| single sentence. The young knight was indefatigable ah 
| per element. He sooa obtained advancement and honour importunate, but delicate and respectful in his solicitations 
| by acts of daring and romantic valour, and, for a time at | The lady sighed, and blushed, and wept, and smiled ond 
least, appeared to forget the isle of Sark, and the bewitch 1 at length consented; and finally a day was fixed for the 
ing being who had been the occasion of his banishment | celebration of the nuptials of the euamoured pair in the 
bert Dudley, a very valiant knight, of an ancient and ho- from its shores. She, in the meantime, who was a stranger) chapel attached to the fortress of Sark. 

nourable family, who was equally distinguished by the ac- to the passion of love, congratulated herself ou her escape || All was joy and giadness in the hearts of the three 
complishments of his mind and person, and by the brillian- from a troublesome and importunate suiter, whose solicita- || four hundred inhabitants of the island, when the glad ae 
cy of his military achievements. He did not find the duties tions she could not flatter with any prospect of success, | was published that Sir Robert Dudley was about to wed vi 
and found herself sufliciently happy in the affection of her) heautiful queen of Sark. The gloom which had hung on 
by a fortress, which was impregnable, except in one part, father, who doted upon his beautiful child. His death, how-) ¢h- spirits of all since the death of the Sieur Dalbret was 
where the ascent was steep and difficult, and so narrow that. ever, which happened at the siege of Calais, deeply sad-) ; diately dissipated; the merry peal of bells, and the 
enly ¢we persons could walk abreast. The place, too, be- dened her naturally joyous and cheerful temperament, and joyful report of the cannon of the fortress, proclaimed a 
ing very barren, and the inhabitants zealously loyal to the the tears which streamed down the fair cheeks of Annette| day of jubilee, and young, old, and poor—for there were 
queen of England, there was nothing in it, with the excep- Dalbret were regarded with a more than ordinary sympa- || no rich in the island—hastened to the chapel to be witnesses 
tion of its commodious harbour, to tempt the approach of thy, because, like the weeds which Yorick plucked from || of the celebration of this auspicious union. The chapel eine 
an invader. With a litile garrison, therefore, of only twenty | the grave of the courteous monk, they seemed “to have no}! 4 small neat Gothic edifice, of great antiquity, and capable 
men, Sir Robert Dudley found himself sufficiently strong | business there.” } of holding near two hundred persons; so that it was fully 
to bid defiance to any enemy, and sufficiently at leisure to|| Spirits, the lightest and gayest, have been known to feel | adequate to the supply of the spiritual wants of the island 
seek such pleasures as so lonely and barren a rock as the |the influence of misfortune more deeply than those of ha- | At the altar stood the pastor of this insular flock, a Sonera 
island of Sark could offer to his grasp. At first the knight | bitual gloom and melancholy, as the shadow of the thunder |), man, on whose forehead time had planted innumerable 
murmured much at what he called his banishment. His |cloud is more intensely visible on the waters of the calm,| wrinkles, and whose long white beard swept the volume 
reputation as a chivalrous warrior, and his alliance to seve- |) bright summer sea, than on the turbuleat and storm-tossed | from which he pronounced the marriage rites. The bride 
ral noble houses, seemed to justify the hope which he had | wave. So fared it with Annette. The death of her father) good on his right hand closely veiled, the bridegroom on 
entertained of being appointed to a much more distinguished || was the first, and a most fearful interruption to the simple ' his left, wearing his military dress, but without his sword 
and profitable command. In time, however, letters of com- || quiet current of her thoughts. She had often before taken || The rest of the garrison, with the exception of one seatinel, 
her leave of him on his departure for battle, but she had 48 who remained to guard the ascent from the sea, of which 





FROM A LATE NUMBER OF THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
NUPTIALS AT SARK. 
“ Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil hold!” 


In the latter part of the reign of queen Mary, the govern- | 
ment of the little island of Sark was committed to Sir Ro- 


of his government very arduous. The island was defended 





plaint were much less frequently received from him by his 


friends in London, and the rest of the garrison in the island 
imagined that the symptoms of disappointment and dissa-| 
tisfaction were far more faintly visible on his features. Its | 
barren soil, its rugged rocks, and the boisterous waves 
which roared around it, had not been able to banish love 
from the isle of Sark. 

Annett@ Dalbret, a young and beautiful orphan, was the 
heiress of the only family of any thing like wealth or im- 
portance in the island. Slender as was the revenue which 
she derived from the few productive acres which the isle | 
produced, still it raised her so far above the condition of 
her neighbours that she was familiarly known by the ap-| 
pellation of the queen of Sark. She was descended of an! 
ancient and illustrious family, which had held large posses- | 
sions in Normandy; but as her ancestors had always ad- 
hered to the fortunes of the sovereigns of England, the con-| 
quest of that province by the French, who had recently | 
taken from queen Mary the last remnant of her ea-noarnenoy, 
dominions, Calais, deprived them of all their ancient patri- 
mony, except what they held in the isle of Sark. | 

Annette had been educated in England; and although | 








often welcomed him back crowned with honour and glory. i we have already spoken, also were present, and had laid 
The probability of his death was a thought that had never | aside their weapons before joining in the celebration of so 
intruded itself on her mind. The last time, however, that || holy and peaceful a ceremony. 1 hey, as well as a few 
he left the island, an ominous sadness weighed down ner male and female domestics attached to the fortress, stood 
opirits. . . : || near the altar, while the area of the sacred edifice was oc- 
“ Father! dear father!” she said, as she wrung bis hand | cypied by the rustic inhabitants of the island, who had 
at parting, but her sobs rendered the rest of the sentence || crowded in to witness an event which excited universal in- 
inaudible. | terest. At length the priest joined the hands of the youth- 
“ Weep not, my fair child !”’ said the Sieur Dalbret, “ but H ful pair together, and was about to pronounce the words 
hope chat I shall soou return to clasp you in my victorious | which pledged them to the irrevocable compact, when a 
arms. i | loud tumult was heard at the chapel door, shouting, and 
* Have not those arms, my father,”’ she said, ‘* been al-|| the clash of weapons; and a party of soldiers, wearing 
ready enough victorious? Remain with me, and my un-) French uniforms, and carrying drawn swords in their 
wearied love shall find them employment enough in return-| hands, rushed into the chapel. 
: : . , ” ! 
ing the atheticn of your daughter's heart. : “ Forbear !” said their leader, advancing to the altar 
“ Sweetest, it must not be,” said her father, smiling, and! and pointing his sword at the priest’s breast : “ in the name 
kissing nway her tears. ‘ This once, once only, must!) of king Henry, | command you to forbear!” 
again face the enemy, who threatens to deprive the queen! Dudley and the rest of the garrison instinctively put 
of the last poor remnant of her ancestors’ splendid heritage | themselves in attitudes of defence ; but they were totally 
lin France. I will soon return, if beaven pleases, alive and | unarmed, and could only oppose their naked breasts to the 
jwell; but if not, I shall have earned an honourable grave.) swords of the Frenchmen. An appalling silence for a mi 








her straitened fortunes obliged her to hide her head on a || My royal mistress will not bury the remembrance of my | nute pervaded the assembly, which was broken by Annette, 
rock im the British Channel, yet her high spirit, her well-|/ long services in my tomb. No, n0; my coffin may prove | who, clinging to her lover, and with a look of horror hid 
stored mind, and her beautiful person, would have graced | ™0re serviceable to my daughter than my life.” || ing her face in his bosom, exclaimed, 

the proudest and most polished court in Europe. She was|| ‘“ Talk not of your coffin, brave old soldier,” said Sir | “Tis Clement Amiot! save me, save me!” 

about the middle height, slightly but gracefully formed, | Robert Dudley; “ and for your daughter, trust her to my | “ Who, and what are you, sir?”’ asked Dudley, advancing 
with large bright gray eyes, a complexion of the most daz- | protection. Would that we could find,” he added in a lower towards the leader of the intruders: “ and by what au- 
zling fairness, and long shining auburn locks, which stream-|, tone, ‘a bridegroom worthy of her.” thority do you justify this intrusion?” 

ed in rich profusion down her shoulders. Her charms were || The old man pressed the governor’s hand and smiled, “ Fair sir,” said the other, bowing courteously, “ me- 





such, that there was not a heart in the island which had 
not, in a greater or less degree, felt their influence; but 
there was only one who was presumptuous enough to aspire 
te the possession of the hand of the queen of Sark. 


This was her own cousin, Clement Amiot, the son of a | 


deceased sister of her father. This young man had been 
born after the death of his father, and his mother terminated 
her existence a few hours after his birth. His destitute 
condition had induced the Sieur Dalbret to send for bin 
from Rouen, the place of his nativity, and to bring him un- 
der his own protection at Sark. As the youth advanced in 
years, he exhibited great courage, address, and intrepidity, 
mingled, however, with a brutal and sanguinary disposi- 
tion, a violent temper, and a contempt of all restraint and 
control. The charms of his beautiful cousin were alone 
able to soften his obduracy, and for her he soon entertained 
a violent passion, which was not looked upon with the 
slightest degrce of favour either by the object of it or her 
father, The mild and gentle spirit of Annette shuddered at 
the vielence and impetuosity of Clement; and Dalbret, who 
saw how ill assorted a union between two such persons 
would be, was anxious that Amiot should be removed from 
Sark. An attempt which the young man maie to carry off 
‘nnette from the fsland, soon afforded Dalbret a favourable 


while the lady hung down her head and blushed. Dudley ' thinks that Sir Robert Dudley should not have yet to learn 
then gently led her from the place of her father’s embarka- | that, in time of war, strength and numbers form an authori- 
tion, and Dalbret was speedily on board the vessel which i ty sufficient for taking possession of an unguarded fortress 
was to convey him to Calais. | of the enemy. My name is Clement Amiot, a captain in 
At the period at which this narrative commences, neither | the service of the most Christian king, and by virtue of the 
the gray-headed warrior nor his remains had arrived at good swords in the hands of myself and comrades, and of 
| Sark; but the fatal intelligence had been received that he SY"dry pieces of gold drawn across the itching palm of 
had been kilied while making a sally on the besieging forces, )°“" solitary sentinel, we have, while you have been dream- 
and had been buricd on the ramparts of Calais. Dudley, ing of love and beauty, made oursels es masters of the isk 
since his departure, had decidedly become, what he had of Sark, and of the persons of its garrison.” 
for some time suspected himself to be, the passionate ad-| 
mirer of the queen of Sark, and had flattered himself that, Scoundrel !” exclaimed Dudley in an agony of surprise and 
he was gaining a place in her affections, when the arrival of, indignation. 
news of her futher’s death rendered the farther prosecution) “ Nay, nay, gentle governor,’ 
of his suit indecorous, and compelled him tu exchange the | the honest man with your injurious language, who has now 
language of love and compliment for that of sympathy and| become a soldier of king Henry. He stipulated for the live: 
| and freedom of all the garrison before he consented to de 


“ The perjured traitor! the base-minded mercenary 
per) enary 


, 


said Amiot, “ wrong no! 


consolation. 
Love, however, is a dexterous maneeuvrer, and can carry | liver up the fortress, and there is now a vessel in the har 

on his assaults as well in the sable habiliments of sorrow, |, bourin which you are all at liberty to embark for Guernsey 
as when crowned with the laurel garland of honour. The “ Sir,” said Seymour, * the terms which you offer us are 
knight, as he checked her sighs and wiped away her tears, | frank and honourable, and were they otherwise, we havc 
no choice left us but to accept them. We must to Guern 


awakened emotions in her heart, compared with which, the 
paroxysms of grief seemed to be tranquillity and peace; sey, gentlemen,” he added, addressing his comrades ; “ and 


aud while he plucked away from it the « srows of sorrew, he || mine must be the task of excusing, as well as I can. to on 
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sovereign, the unfortuuate circumstances under which this } imprisonment, death—all these it is in my power to inflict 
capture has been thade. In the mean time, Captain Amiot, | on you—and, by heaven !——” 


suffer the ceremony, which your presence has interrupted, 


from the isle of Sark.” 


“ Away, ingrate and blasphemer !” said Annette, “ call 


Torture, imprisonment, death ; all, all will Annette Dalbret 


to be solemnized, ere this fair lady and I take our departure | not heaven to bear witness to your atrocious intentions. 


“ Pardon me. fair sir,” said Amiot, “ I said naught touch- 
ing the departure of the lady ; my promise only extended | 
to the persons of the garrison. The lady is a native of this 


island, and therefore owes allegiance to Kmg Heary. She) 


_ ere Clement Amiot shall call her wife.” 
| “Bethink yourself, Annette,” said Amiot im a low and 
calm, but firm and decided tone. 

“T have bethought me,” she exclaimed. 


“ Traitor and 


is, moreover, my attianced bride; and fortune has now put | parricide, who, while yet the ashes of my father and your 


it in my power to compel the performance of those solemn 
and numerous promises which she has made me.” 

* Your words are as false as your conduct is base and | 
wicked,” said Annette. | 
my lips, except that, as long as the blood flowed in my) 
veins, | would despise and hate you.” 

‘*Gentle madam,” said Amiot, “ your memory is some-| 
what treacherous. 
tome. That fair hand must instantly be linked with mine, | 
unless you would be provided with a lodging in one of the 
dungeons of the fortress.” 

“Villain!” exclaimed Dudley, snatching a sword from) 
the hand of one of the French soldiers who stood near him, | 
and rushing towards Amiot. His blow, however, was cool- 
ly parried by the latter, and he was iastantly surrounded 
by above a dozen Frenchmen, who beat the weapon from 
his hand; and being assaulted on all sides, he sunk, faint 
with the loss of blood, to the ground. “ He is disabled from 
doing farther mischief for the present,” said Amiot: “ see 
to his wounds and bind them up, that he may be able to un- 
dertake the journey to Guernsey instantly. You, I pre- 
sume, gentiemen,’’ he added, turning to the officers of the 
garrison, “‘ are content to accept the terms which I offer, 
and to retire from the island without loss of time?” 

“ We are content, Captain Amiot,” said one who was se- 


“No promise to you ever passed || 


Mine, thank heaven! is more faithful | 


| benefactor are scarce cold, offerest insult and violence to 
his daughter, how can I think of you but with hatred and 
scorn ?”” 

The shadow of his demon spirit mounted to Amiot’s face 
| as he unsheathed his sword and rushed upon Annette. One 


|| of his own comrades, however, came between them, and 


| turned aside his weapon. 

“Gallant captain,” he said, «‘ are there not stout English 
| hearts enough on which to exercise your sword! or, tel 
|me, are you mad?” 

| “it may be, it may be!” said Amiot, as he smote his 
forehead with his hand, and quietly suffered the interfe- 
rence of his comrade. “‘ Eustace, I have loved her witha 
| constancy and truth which she has only requited with con- 
'tumely and scorn. She was the morning star of my life; 
the being on whom my youth was spent in fond and pas- 
sionate gazing. I could not touch the lute or the harp to 


ers for her brow; | could’ not tread a light lavolta to charm 
{her eye; but I could hunt the wild wolf to his lair, and lay 
his yet warm panting heart at her feet. 1 could and did 
rush into the wave, and snatch her fragile form from what 
seemed an inevitable death. I would have devoted all that 


please her ear; [ could not weave a garland of wild flow- | 


I possessed, health, and youth, and life itself, to wina smile | 


Ht present any longer encounter hers. See that she be com- 
| mitted into safe but kind and gentle keeping.” 


| Shut up in a lonely chamber in the fortress of Sark, An- 
| nette spent a week in utter solitade, which was unbroken, 
except by the occasional presence of a French soldier, who 
| placed her meals before her. Amiot hoped thus to tame 
| down her obdurate spirit, and that the prospect of a resto- 
' ration to liberty and society would induce her to favour his 
addresses. Her spirit, however, only grew stronger and 
prouder from the efforts that were made to subdue it, and 
the replies which she sent to several notes addressed to her 
by her persecutor, breathed only the most unconquerable 
| firmness and determination. 
i “The memory of my father—my plighted troth to my 
| affianced bridegroom—my scorn for the base and malignant 
spirit which wars upon a fatherless and unprotected fe- 
|| male—and my determination to endure captivity and death 
| rather than cease to cherish that memory, than break that 
1 troth, than mitigate that scorn, renders the further address- 
|, es of Clement Amiot needless.” 
| Such were the brief but emphatic terms of the last answer 
| she condescended to return to Amiot's letters. The lead- 
| er’s resentment was exasperated to a degree that border. 
‘|ed upon madness. He swore by all the saints to have her 
hand or her heart's blood, and sent a peremptory message 
to her, bidding her meet him in the chapel of the fortress 
| on the ensuing day, at the hour of noon, when the priest 


} 


; would be ready to unite her to him in the holy bonds o1 
|| matrimony. 

|| The chapel of the fortress of Sark, therefore, on the fol- 
| lowing day, presented a scene very similar to that which 
j}we have already described. The same bride, the same 
| priest, and, for the most part, the same spectators, were 
there; but the men who composed the garrison, and who 


from her; and she spurned me, she hated me, she despised | 


cond in command to Sir Robert Dudley: “ our commander || me !” } 





were also present, wore the uniform of the French instead 
of the monarch ; and in the countenance of the bridegroom, 





is exhausted from the loss of blood, bat his hurts do not 
seem to be of a critical or dangerous nature.” 

“ For the love of heaven ! Clement,” said Annette, rush- 
ing towards him, “let me depart with them.” 

“For the love of thee, fair cousin,” said Amiot, “I an- 
swer no.” 

“ Then thus——” she said, taking up the sword which 
had been stricken out of the hand of Dudley, and pointing 
it at her bosom. 

“Thus,” interrupted Amiot, snatching the weapon from 
her hand, “thus do you make an exhibition of folly and 
madness which would justify my resorting to the severest 
measures to bring you back to reason, but that, as your 
kinsman and your lover,” (here his features assumed an 
expression of tenderness from which she turned away with | 
abhorrence and disgust,) “1 must take but too much de-| 
light in pardoning whatever. fault you may commit. Fare- 


Beating his forehead with his clenched hand, and pacing 
hurriedly backwards and forwards, while the big drops pour- 
ed down his temples, he uttered these incoherent words. 
The horror and dismay which his attempted violence had 
at first excited in the bosoms of all present, now gave way 
toa general feeling of sympathy, iv which even Annette ap- 
peared to participate. 

“Clement,” she said, “I ever knew you to be bold and 
daring as the lion, and I had hoped as generous and noble- 
hearted too. He, it is said, will not prey upon a defence- 
less maiden, but will exert his resistless strength in her 
defence.” 

“ Sweet Annette,” said Amiot in a beseeching tone, and 
apparently somewhat soothed by the mildness and gentle- 


| instead of the frank, open, joyous features of Sir Robert 

Dudley, were traced the fierce gloomy glance, the lowering 
| brow, the quivering lip, and the pallid complexion, which 
|| denoted the mingled anxiety, malignity, fear, and con- 
scious guilt, by which the bosom of Clement Amiot was agi- 
| tated. Annette stood at the right hand of the priest as on 

the former occasion, but, instead of having her features 
| closely shrouded as they were then, she had thrown back 
her veil, and exhibited to the gaze of the assembled multi- 
| tude a face, pale indeed, and sorrowful, but still surpass- 
‘ingly beautiful, and her features wore an expression of in- 

sulted dignity and unshaken resolutio:,. Amiot held out 
| his hand towards her, in hopes that she would take it into 


| her own; but she stood silent and immovable as a statue ; 
|| and as often did his unclasped hand seck his sword, which 
he half drew from its scabbard, while he gnashed his teeth, 


ness with which she spake, “say but the word, bid yon re- 
|verend man unite us in those holy bonds—” 
“Never!” interrupted Annette. “My heart is Robert 





well, gentlemen, farewell! commend me to the gallant 
knight who now rules in Guernsey, and tell him that Cle- 
ment Amiot hopes shortly to pay him a visit.” 

The Englishmen bowed slightly to their victor, and sup-| 
porting the insensible form of Dudley in their arms, de- 
parted from the chapel. 

“See them fairly out of the harbour, good Eustace,” 
said Amiot; “and should they evince any disposition tol 





stamped violently on the ground, and darted on Annette a 
glance of fire. 


| Dudley's, and with him only shall those hands be auited in 
“'Tis strange, reverend father,” said Amiot, addressing 


those holy bonds." 

| “Your bolts, your bolts, good heavens!’ exclaimed | 
| Amiot, tearing his hair, and pacing about the little chapel | the trembling priest, “that a maiden, on whom I wish to 
| with frantic gestures; ‘why fall they not on my head, or bestow the highest mark of favour and esteem that is in 
/hers, or both? Away with her, away with her! I dare not |™y power to confer, should thus contumaciously resist my 
trust my heart or my hand in her presence. The love which | kind intentions in her favour. The heart of Clement Amiot, 
however, can nurse resentment as well as affection, and 
within one half hour, unless Annette Dalbret consents to 


|lives in the one prompts the violence of the other. Annette, 


linger near the island, point the guns of the fortress at them. if you will not be my bride, you must, for the present, be 
And now, madam,” he added, turning to Annette, who, pale | my prisoner. Time, and solitude, and consideration, may 
and trembling, leaned her head against a pillar, while the sway you from your cruel determination: your captivity 
fears streamed down her cheeks, and fell upon her heaving shall be a gentle one, and happier, far happier, than the 
bosom, “now is Clement Amiot once more at your feet to) freedom of him who dooms you to it.” } 


become his bride, she shall taste the bitterness of the ven- 
geance which she has provoked. Here,” he added, fixing 
the point of his sword on the ground, and resting on its hilt 
“ will I for that period await her determination.” 





prefer his suit. No longer your father’s humble protege, || 


but a soldier, and not one of the least renowned of King 
Henry of France ; he is still your passionate admirer, and 
offers his hand and heart for your acceptance.” 

“‘ And that hand,” said the lady, ‘red with the blood of 
the gallant Dudley, aad that heart which has prompted you! 
to offer violence to the daughter of your deceased patron! 
wad protector, do I reject with scorn and indignation.” 

‘‘ Amiot’s lip moved convulsively, and his dark eye shot. 
fire as he listened to Annette’s answer to his addresses, 

* Girl, said he, in a hollow, suppressed tone of voice, | 
ind approaching his lips so close to her ear that his words | 
were inaudible to all present but herself, “trifle not with! 


| “But less, far less happy,” said Annette, “ than that 
grave in which my father sleeps. Thanks, thanks, ye pity- 
ing heavens!” she added, falling on her knees, “ that he 
bas not lived to see this day.” 

“* Name not your father, girl!’ said Amiot sternly. 

“ Does his name appal you?” exclaimed Annette. ‘‘Well 
it may! Ha! now do I remember that, when last he parted 
from me, he said that his coffin might prove more service- 
able to his daughter than his life. Surely he meant that his 
memory, when dead, would he more revered by thee than 
his presence while living. Then, by my dead father’s ashes, 
Clement Amiot, I do conjure thee, spare his daughter. 
Suffer me to depart and join my affianced husband ; and in 


| A-solemn silence succeeded this address. The spectators 
gazed anxiously, sometimes on the features of Amiot, and 
sometimes on those of Annette, but in neither could they 
discover any relaxation of the unyielding determination 
| which was expressed in both. Annette’s bosom heavy 
ed, itis true, more and more as the minutes wore away, but 
she betrayed not the slightest indication of an intention to 
yitld to the wishes of her persecutor. Before, however 
the time limited by Amiot had half expired, a soldier ap 
proached him, and informed him that there was a Flemis! 
vessel in the harbour, from which some of the passengets 
| craved permission to laad on the island. 
“ Who, and what are they, fellow; and wherefore would 


me! I love you with a passionate—a desperate—ay, it may requital of your kindness, possess yourself, if you will, of , they land?” asked Amiot angrily. 


be, with a deadly fervour. You are in my power. For) 
vou have I resigned, an honourable and lucrative command. 
in order to lead the attack on this barren rock, hearing that 
his day you were to wed yon wittol Englishman. Torture, 


whatsoever in this island poor Annette Dalbret can call her 
own.” 

| “Thyself! Annette, is all that I would possess,”’ said 
|Amiot. ‘Take her away from me—lct not my eyes at 


“They are Englishmen, sir,” answered the soldier 
| “who bring the dead body of the Sieur Dalbret from Calais 
| whose last wish was, that his bones might be interred by 

those of his wife in the chapel of the fortress of Sark.” 
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“ Away, sir!’ said Amiot, “it cannot be. No English | other end of the chapel, where his own comrades had stood | find a man who will sit duwn and read a silly book without 


soldier can land here while { am governor of the island.” | panic-struck for a moment, but immediately afterwards 
«* My father’s coffin!” exclaimed Annette. “ And would | joined him in endeavouring to beat back their enemies. Al- 
you, ingrate, spurn his bones from his native shore, in which though the Englishmen mustered only four more than their 
they only crave a place of sepulture?” opponents, yet that was a fearful disproportion where the 
“ They have agreed,” said the soldier, “ that before they numbers on both sides were so small, added to the sudden 
are permitted to land with the coffin, they will submit to the and unexpected nature of their attack, which gave them an 
strictest search, for the purpose of ascertaining that no wea- overwhelming advantage. Two Frenchmen were struck 
pons are concealed upon their persons. They have pro-| to the ground almost at the moment that the attack com- 
mised a present of one hundred marks in money, and of menced. Amiot, however, contrived to rally his little party, 
goods now in their ship to the value of two hundred marks and stood boldly on the defensive, until a thrust from the 
more, if their friend may be buried in the spot in which, sword of the leader pierced him to the heart, and he fell 
with his dying breath, he requested that he might be laid, | lifeless to the ground. 
and if twenty of his ancient comrades might follow his re- |“ Quarter! quarter!” cried the surviving Frenchmen, 
mains to the grave.” 
“ Grant them their request, Amiot,” said Annette, “ so | del is yours.” 
may you in some slight degree expiate your offences to hea-| “ And a richer prize,” said the English leader, walking 
ven and me.” || up to Annette, who had already recognised in her preserver 
Amiot’s heart, althougi principally occupied by ambi-' the features of Sir Robert Dudley—* a richer prize than 
tion and love—if the furious passion which he entertained | the citadel is mine—the hand and heart of Annette Dalbret.”’ 
for Annette deserved that name—had still room in it for Annette, overwhelmed with surprise and joy, leaned her 
avarice. The stern rigidity of his features relaxed when | face upon her lover’s bosom, while tears, but not of bitter- 
mention was made of the three hundred marks. || ness, coursed each other down her cheek, and her beating 
* One hundred marks in money, say you, Eustace ?”’ || heart throbbed audibly. 
« Even so, sir,” answered the soldier, producing a bag,|| ‘‘ Your father’s coffin has saved you, Annette,” said 
“ which I am authorized to place in your hands; and far-|| Dudley: “ it contained not the lifeless relics of the brave 
ther, to conduct so many persons as you shall appoint to the ! old soldier, but these good swords which have rescued you 
vessel, for the purpose of taking possession of the goods.” |) from the power of the tyrant. Wilt thou be mine, sweet 
“« My garrison consists but of twenty men, Eustace, of Annette 
whom four must proceed to the vessel to secure the trea- | “‘ Thine—thine for ever!” she exclaimed, grasping his 
sure: and twenty Englishmen are to land. Nevertheless, | hand. 
methinks that fourteen well-armed Frenchmen will be a The lovers approached the altar, the priest pronounced 
match for twenty men who will have nothing but their || the marriage rites, and the nuptials at Sark, after having 
clenched hands to oppose to our sabres and pistols. Let | been subjected to so fearful an interruption as that which 
them land, Eustace, and do you with three comrades pro- 
ceed to the vessel. Be sure, however, that the rogues have | pily solemnized. 
not so much as a knife about them, and that the goods are | - 
of the full value which they assign to them. We will bold) 
the mourners as hostages until your safe returo.” 
Eustace, with three other soldiers, having leit the chapel, | 
Amiot flashed another of those glances, which sometimes | 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


A PRACTICAL LESSON. 





has been narrated in these columns, were at length hap-| 


abusing it, is a rarity in these days of intelligence: for 
empty words well spoken are tolerated just on the same 
|| principle as that by which we patronize poetry, which we 
|| should reject with scorn if it were not—to reverse the order 
lof the poet's thought—“ married to immortal” melody. 
|| Yes, many and ingenious are the compliments which we 
|of the pen find it convenient to throw in at well-chosen dis. 
tances. Your writers in the higher walks of literatur: 
endeavour to tickle the scientific, the philosophic, the stu- 
dious, with such hits as, “the learned reader is aware”—~ 
{the intelligent reader will remeimber”—and they will 
|| sometimes finish the corollary of their arguments with an 
' occasional flourish in this style—“ the inference must hence 





throwing down their arms. ‘“ Soldiers of England, the cita- | be apparent to every well-informed mind ;” whilst those 


‘who are canvassing a disputed point—your pamphleteers 
for instance, make incessant appeals to the candour of their 
readers. Now your story-teller, he who is guilty of ro- 
mancing, having no facts to state, no reasons to deduce, 
and being obliged to build his airy castle with his own 
hands, isted and pported, finds himself in so des. 
perate a condition that he thinks it necessary to flatter the 
good-humour of his reader, in order to lead him on through 
‘three small octavos with as little ennui as possible: for wo 
'to his book, if the peruser, especially if he be a man of fa. 
shion, should faint by the way, shut it ia a pet, and cry 
“ don't buy it!’ This class of persons are as froward and 

| tetchy as spoiled children. The old novelists endeavoured 

to smooth their asperities with the somewhat formal ad- 
| dress of “ courteous reader ;” but this is quite obsolete, as 

\|. ; m : ’ 

jit deserves to be, on account of the sly ridicule it conveys 
‘since all the world knows that courtesy is exercised no 

| where so sparingly as towards those poor unpitied varlets 

| called authors. “‘ Gentle reader’’ remains in use: I wonder 
at it, since, in this age of universal knowledge and new uni- 
versities, each person erects himself into a critic, and con- 
|idemns, perhaps in no very gentle terms, in five minutes, 

‘what it took the unfortunate scribbler as many months to 

| write. There is, however, as in all our troubles, one little 

| corner of consolation into which we may retreat from the 
|| wrath of reviewers, the sneers of criticism, and the listless- 





lighted up his stern repulsive features to av almost demo-| 
niacal expression, upon Annette. 

“« Prepare,” he said, ‘‘ to share your father’s coffin, un-| 
jess, after the solemnization of these funeral rites, you join} 
your hand with mine.” 

“ I am prepared,” she said, lifting up her eyes to heaven. | 
“ Holy Virgin, pray for me! My father predicted, that by| 
his coffin I should be released from my sorrows. He meant | 
that they and [ should alike be consigned in it to repose.” 

As she thus spake, the mourners entered the sacred edi-| 
fice. Four of them bore the coffin of the old man upon) 
their shoulders, and the others followed it. They wore long } 
black cloaks, which instantly attracted the jealous gaze of t 
Clement Amiot. \ 

“ Search them once more!” he exclaimed. ‘“ My knaves, | 
perchance, have been negligent in the execution of their | 
duty. Those cloaks may hide something more than the 
forms of these lachrymose mourners beneath them.” 

A very strict search was then immediately made upoo 
the persons of the Englishinen, but not even a knife could | 
be found upon them. 

“ Allis safe,” said Amiot; “ they may proceed ; but stand, ] 
soldiers of King Henry, to your arms,” 

The Englishmen then descended with their mournful bur- 
then to the vault which held the ashes of a long line of an- 
cestors of the Dalbret family, Annette would have joined | 
them, but Amiot, in a stern, harsh tone, commanded her to || 

remain by his side. She sunk, however, on her knees, ! 

joined her hands in the attitude of prayer, and mentally |) 
supplicated heaven for the repose of her father’s soul. H 

* Have they despatched their work so quickly?” said) 








Tus other morning a young chimney-sweeper was seated | ness of folly, and that is with the fair reader. 

upon ar alehouse bench, and in one hand his brush, and) Fair reader '!—the epithet breathes of beauty and intelli. 
in the other a hot buttered roll. While exercising his white | gence, and there are few women who will not be induced 
masticators with a perseverance that evinced the highest! to proceed in a work of even moderate pretensions where 
gratification he observed a dog lying on the ground near || such an appeal is to be found ; for, brunette or blonde, old ot 
him. The repetition of “ poor fellow, poor feliow,” in a! young, a woman is still fair par excellence ; and jealous as 
good-natured tone, brought the quadruped from his resting | women are of the power and sway of the other sex, they 
place. He wagged his tail, looked up with an eye of hum- ll are pleased to claim the privileges and proud to enjoy the 
ble entreaty, and in that universal language, which all | immunities of their own. 

nations understand, asked fer a morsel of bread, The || Fair reader!—one loves to fancy bright eyes glancing over 
sooty tyrant held his remnant of roll towards him, but on our pages; one delights to listen, even though it may be 
the dog gently offering to take it, struck him with his brush || but in imagination, to commendations coming from “ lips 
so violent a blow across the nose as nearly broke the bone. || of roseate hue ;” nay, one could forgive and promise bet 
A gentleman who had been, unperceived, a witness to the | ter things, if, infected with a dash of the blue. fever, very 
whole transaction, put a sixpence between his finger and | prevalent just now, the fair reader shouid mercilessly con- 
thumb, and beckoned the chimney-sweeper to an opposite || demn what we are writing, as “vapid nonsense, almost 
door. The boy grinned at the silver, but on stretching out ‘naatg-enegall However, we will be brief, for the town is 
his hand to reach it, the teacher of humanity gave him such |Say, time precious, and if you had patience to peruse, we 
a rap upon his knuckles with a cane, as made them ring. | have none to write a long story 

His hund tinkling with pain, and tears starting from his| 
eyes, he asked what that was for? ‘“ To make you feel,” | 


was the reply.—* How do you like a blow. and adisap-|| The heart of man, after it becomes sordid and world]; 
pointment ! The dog endured both!” This was a good | . 


“ = : - retains many delicious sentiments of young remembrance 
r corer hes ema pees renece be a ne doubt will have| as the withered rose does the sweet perfume of its beautifu! 
en —— || blushing ; but of all the gentle affections of generous huma 
amen nity, there is none that endureth longer, nor beareth fresh 

Ne 7 , - 
: PAIR READER! jer so much of the pure, the excellent, and the exquisite, as 
The means which an author takes to excite or recall the |the gracious largeness of parental love. It is the arter) 
attention of his readers are various; and all have such a | that supplieth the equality of tenderness in the spirit o: 








EXTRACT. 





turn of flattery and compliment, as, if they were not the /man; and all that hath the holy name of charity and mercy 


most difficult people in the world to please, would be sure 


draw some portion of their virtue from its ventricle. But 


Amiot, as, after an unusually short interval, he heard the | to secure their favour. ‘Luey are equivalent to the “ you ‘lin its fowing, there is a mystery to cause both wonder and 





mourners re-ascending the steps which led them into the, 
| 


body ofthe chapel. “ Well, well, soldiers, make brief work || 


see” —* you know” —“ you understand” —of conversation, || sorrow; for often it engendereth but aches and anguish ; and 
those little parenthetical appeals to notice, which, if the lis- yetto those to whom it is a fountain of such affliction, it would 


of these mummeries, Ha! by St. Dennis,” he added, « be-|| tener be not deaf or stupid, or in love, which is worse than |seem to give only an augmentation of delight—making 


trayed! betrayed !”’ 


These last words were uttered, as, having divested them- 
selves of their cloaks, with pistols stuck in their belts, and 
drawn swords in their hands, the tweuty Englishmen show- 
ed themselves at the entrance of the vault, and rushed! 
upon Amiot. 

The Frenchman stood upon his guard manfully, cut a 
passage through his assailants, and made his way to the 


both, seldom pass unheeded—unless, indeed, the narrator | them cling to their children long after they have outgrow! 
be a most notorious pest. The case, however, is different | all need of care; yea, prompting them to encounter singu 
when a man puts his thoughts into print: that which, with lar humiliations, and to fondle over them, even while thc) 
the aid of a pleasing voice and a good accent, passed current ‘are fatally tainted with the foul plague-spots of crime, as! 
as very agreeable talk, makes a sorry figure when fixed by || they loved the more because they esteem the less. 

the printer in those formidable characters which can never | 
be erased but by entire destruction. Nothing, indeed, is | Why is a beautiful woman like a ship of war in action 
more general than to hear nonsensical conversation ; but to.) Because she is engaging. 
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|tion, as we have been informed of upwards of eleven thou- |e, and whirlpools of the ethereal floods were more unruly 
‘sand. Its immediate contiguity to this city, and the rapid ||than those of the sea, and neither compass nor rudder 
|, and easy communication constantly kept up by means of || could serve the aeronaut. Notwithstanding however the 
The intended voyage of discovery—The journals of voya- | commodious and safe steam-boats—both by night and by i balloon has not answered the expectations of the inventors 
gers and travellers in distant countries, and in remote | day—have conferred upon it advantages which it never be- | nor their successors, in point of utility, and that it will be for 
and unfrequented parts of the globe, are, perhaps, more fore possessed. It has become the residence of numerous coming ages to guide it surely to its wished for ports—yet, 
eagerly sought after, and more generally read, than works I genteel and fashionable families from New-York, many of | it has served to amuse millions in all countries, from the 
of any other description. Such adventures bear about | whom have made large investments in real estate, on which moment when, in slow and solemn majesty, it breaks away 
them all the dangers and interest of war, without its cala- ‘have been erected elegant private dwellings; not a few of from its earthly moorings, and, rising faster and faster to 
mities. We wander with the traveller across rivers, through | which are splendid. These are tasefully embellished with |the upper air, its gaudy hues and gorgeous trappings lose 
vallies, over hills and mountains, and rest with him, when ornamental and fruit trees, vines, flowering shrubs and || their varied tints and distinct configurations, until, far as the 
he stops to refresh himself, beneath the shady boughs of | plants; in short, with every thing that can contribute to | sight can stretch, it is seen, a moving globe, walking the 
some friendly tree; and we watch the bold adventurer who render them fresh, delightful, and healthful. These re-|| heavens like a thing of lite. 
leaves the endearments of home, and country, aud kindred, | marks, however, although they will apply generally with | These remarks are caused by noticing that Mr. Eugene 
and friends, to encounter the dangers of unknown seas, more strictness to this than to any other town within our | Robertson—boldamongsttheboldest of the aerial voyagers— 
without charts or landmarks to guide him. Such labours) knowledge, must, nevertheless, be presumed to be limited. | intends to make another ascent from Castle Garden—the 
do not add less to the glory of a nation than a successful We regret to find, in numerous instances, the same evidences | scene of his late hazardous attempt, but likewise of several 
campaign or a well-fought battle. The laurels of the hero | of a narrow-minded policy, the same prevalence of the foul successful ascents—on the fourteenth instant, in company 
may be stained with blood, andthe fame of the statesman de-! spirit of avarice, which have so deformed this city, that to. with a lady. 
pends on the feverish breath of the populace ; but “he who remedy the evils now is beyond the reach of possibility. | From Mr. R’s experience we think there will be litte 
devotes his influence and talents tu the extension of science, | This is too much the common curse of all our towns. The | anger to him or his fair companion, and we are informed 
becomes an actor whose theatre is the world, and whose | niggardly, nay, base policy of dividing and sub-dividing ‘that the recent disappointment and loss will be more than 
fame is the grateful tribute of unborn millions.” ||lots, and multiplying temporary buildings, which ruins the || compensated by the thousands, including our fashionables, 
Alexander said to his teacher, “ that he would rather be) yard room, is, in the highest degree, reprehensible. We who will visit the Garden on the coming occasion. We 
exalted above all mortals by superior knowledge, than by | have no hesitation in saying, that this ought to be a subject | hope he may be amply remunerated, and return without 
the greatness of his power, and that if he were not Alexan- | of deep intezest and concern, as well with the police as with || being appalled by “ strange sights in the air.” 
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der he would like to be Diogenes.” This sentiment is ca- ||the inhabitants of every town and city. Where there is Miss Clara Fisher.—** The Will,” and “ The Invincibles, 
pable of being felt by a whole nation, and it is a feeling we '\Jand in abundance for all purposes, these most unjustifiable || were selected for the entertainments at the Park, on Wed- 
trust to see take deep root in our own country. We have | proceedings should receive a thorough check, and avaricious i nesday evening last, and this young favourite appeared in 
made a proud stand among the nations of the earth, and we |! and mean-spirited men be compelled to submit to those whole- |, all her attractiveness, wearing the beautiful gold medal 
must advance with the spirit of the age. We are a great | some and wise regulations which the public good requires. | presented to her, on the first of January last, by a number 
and a favoured people—the cup of our prosperity is fulland | From a residence of some weeks past in Brooklyn, we of her New-York admirers. A year had not added a line 
overflowing ; and we cherish the hope, whether delusive or || have been led into a critical examination of its topographi- || to her forehead, nor the flattery of Boston, Philadelphia, 
not, that a long career of glory and usefulness is still in|! cal features, and have been forcibly struck with the provi- }and Baltimore, rendered her insensible to the kindness of 
store for us. These blessings are to be secured, not less by | dent kindness of nature in the formation of a piece of ground |, the audience before which she first appeared in America. 
fostering the spirit of enterprize, and cultivating the arts || of sufficient extent for a large city, and which presents, at || The same Albina Mandeville—except that she appeared to 
and sciences in times of peace, than by energy and valour |the same time, a higher display of local beauties than we | feel as if she was, as she was, in the presence of friends, in- 
in time of war. | have ever witnessed in any other part of the Union. Nor | Stead of being surrounded by those who, with the disposi- 
These reflections presented themselves to our mind after | do we think it by any means too extravagant, nor any de- |) tion to be friendly, could not, a year ago, divest themselves 
witnessing the launch of the discovery-ship Peacock ; yet it | parture from the truth, to say, that, in this respect, its attrac- l of the mixed character of friends and critics—she received 
was not the mere sight of a ship's gliding from her ways | tions are unrivalled. But what may be considered the | and returned the salutations of the house with that grace ol 
iato her destined element that produced them, for these | strongest recommendation of all, is the well-known fact, laction, and that eloquence of the eye, that contribute so 
things we had seen time out of mind. It was the recollec- || that for health it is not perhaps surpassed by any spot in ,™uch towards the unrivalled fascination of her perform- 
tiou that we beheld the first vessel ever intended by our | the state, and probably by few in the United States. Its site | aces. We well remember how ominously dark were the 
government for such service, move from her cradle, amid || is elevated, the view in every direction commanding, the |! countenances of many at her first appearance; how they 
the thunder of cannon and the shouts of the multitude. The! gtound almost exclusively composed of sand and gravel, || lowered as the uninteresting dialogue proceeded through 
presence of a large assemblage of ladies also brought to our || and the water in general excelient. In the larger part of | one-third of the piece, constructed as if to fetter the genius of 
memory the beautiful allusion made to the patroness of Co-|| the town-plot, the declivity is such, that the rain itself will || ome who had been heralded by the British press as a prodigy 
jumbus, in the conclusion of Mr. Reynolds’ address, from | keep the streets in comparative cleanliness. | in intellect, a wonder in the dramatic world ; we well remem. 
which we made a few extracts in our last. It was so appro-|| Qur article shall be closed by a brief remark on the bluff! Def, too, that the anxiety depicted on the faces of the audi- 
priate and just, and so well adapted to the uccasion, that | which fronts the city, the harbour, and the bay. Here might | *°FY “5 barely repressed on their tongues, and that a 
we insert it: — || have been made perhaps one of the most charming prome-|! dissatisfied whisper began to transmute anxiety into doubt, 
“ To the ladies who have honoured us with their attend. nades in the world, had a seasonable plan been adopted. It |, aud doubt into disappointment, in the question, “is that 
ance our acknowledgments are doubly due. Qualified, by || is not yet too late to preserve it partially ; and it is siacere-| Miss Fisher?” when the “ Bonnets of Blue,” in all the al 
the kindness of your nature, to smooth the rugged pathway |/ly hoped that the liberal bounties of nature are not to be | lurements of novelty, and with all the power of a sweet 
of man’s existence here, your presence in society ever brings | totally sacrificed at the shrine of a mercenary spirit. _and spirit-stirring hurrah, unbent every brow, hushed ev« 
with it joy and delight. Far be it from the design of the | _ ity whisper, and sent an electric and pervadiag salvo to 
speaker to sacrifice truth at the shrine of adulation, or to|| Aerostatics.—This science, pursued with unbounded de-|| every part of the house. From that moment, the lage ing 
indulge ina single expression that is not the pure effusion | votion by Montgolfier and Garnerin, and subsequently by) dialogue was quickened, and Albina wes all life, and 
of his heart—but there are emotions to which this theme | Charles, of the French Institute, has hitherto led to no re-| spirit, and nature; the sole object of interest, until mo 
gives rise, that he could not pass over in silence. When | sults commensurate in importance with the expenditure of| meutarily forgotten in the Mowbray family, each mem- 
compared with the condition of your sex in many of the time and money in its study, and in the experiments to) ber of which contributed to fix, beyond recall or question 
enslaved monarchies and despotisins of the old world, how | Which it has given rise. Charles was among the most en-| the seal of eloquence on Miss Fisher's performance. In- 
vivid is the contrast! It is here that you are permitted to! thusiastic and dauntless of aerial adventurers, and was re-| stead of the Mowbrays, Miss Fisher appeared, on Wednes- 
participate in all the noble pursuits which are calculated to | Warded by the king of France for his intrepidity in ascend- day, as Corporal Victoire, in the Invincibles, a piece which 
enlarge the heart and refine the mind—it is here, in a word, jing, for the first time, to the height of fifteen hundred feet, | owes much of its celebrity to her perfect acquaintance with 
that you are the equal, the associate, and the companion of lalthough such was deemed to be the certainty of his de- the manual and maneeuvres of the “ squad,” and to the life 
man.—It is a proud association, in which you may indulge struction, that the king had previously issued orders to pre-; she infuses into the songs. The lapse of a year has served 
with consistency and pleasure, that this country, the seat | vent the voyage. The inventors and navigators of the bal-| to mature her judgment, without abating her spirit; and, 
of science, the land of the brave—this country, the home loon fairly revelled in the joys of the skies, in their antici- | we doubt not, that while such of her characters as have hi 
and asylum of the distressed and persecuted from every, pation of soon being able to look abroad from thei: airy ta- therto been successful, and they are numerous, will conti 
clime—this country, the Eden of the world, whose tree of | bernacles to the very ends of the earth, while they should | nue to attract, the new pieces in which she will appear, will 
life is liberty—this country, an infant in years, though a | keep company with the eagle in his lofty flight, and gaze ,add to her unequalled fame. 
giant in strength—this country, with all its boasted privi-|| With him upon the face of the sun. Often, in imagination, Ne resgey 














_ Nassau-street.—The plan of widening this street, between 
leges and high destinies, owes its discovery to the patronage | did they travel in their aerial chariots from pole to pole, Cedar-street and Maiden-lane, is now accomplished. I» 
of a single female, IsazeLta, queen of Spain; who, to the | and almost from star to star; now, hovering over contending place of narrow side-walks and an inconvenient cuniage 
imperishable honour of her sex, even pledged her jewels to || ar mies, watching the tide of victory as it rolled, now in this way, we now have those which are safe and eommodions 
sustain the expense of an adventure, which gave to Leon a direction and now in that, swelling with the blood of my- | No other part of the city stood more in need of reformation 
new world, and to us the happy land in which we live.” riads : at one time, poised above the “ shocking armies,” to | and, for the extent of the improvement, none hitherto made 
— ‘ : ; } direct the attack or indicate the necessity of retreat; at an- | redounds more to the honour of the corporation. The valuc 
Brooklyn.—Within the period of a few years, this town | other, marking out the ground for encampment, or regu-| of the property in the entire street is much enhanced by 
has increased from a village of moderate dimensions to one |lating the line of march according to a judgment formed || means of it “The fine large trees which formerly stood 
of large extent, and with strong preteusions to convenience | from an elevated and commanding coup d'eil. But these within the limits of the church -yard, now range nearly 


and beauty. It is wouter we presume, the third or fourth i were only the phantasies of the mind. The airy barks were | with the curb-stone of the side-walk, imparting freshness 
town in the state in point of numbers ; comprising a popufa-' like ships without sudders in mid oyean; the currents, ed-" beauty, and comfort to the whole beighbourhood 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT. 
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Meet me by moon - light, dear maid, When the nightingale plain-tive-ly sings, And the rose-scent-ed breeze fans the glade, And 
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I will tell you the tale of my love, And show the night flow-ers their queen, When the moon sails in 










dim-ples the lake with his wings. 
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e-ther a - bove, And tranquil -li-ty smiles on the scene. Oh! meet me by moonlight, dear maid, Meet me by moonlight, dear maid. 
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Daylight may beam for the gay, But there’s something about the moon’s ray, Then meet me by moon-light, dear maid, _ And the rose-scented breeze fans the glade 
he thoughtless, the heartless, the free ; Far sweeter than daylight to me. When the nightingale plaintively sings, And dimples the lake with his wings. 
| eee = — ——————— = - —— == 
THE CROSS IN THE WILDERNESS. ; “We saw him slowly fade—athirst, perchance, So by the eross they parted, in the wild, 
Silent and mournful sat an Indian chief, For the fresh waters of that lovely clime ; M Each Ganght with : the Te aol ma ol day, 
In the red sunset, by a grassy tomb; “Vet was there still a sunbeam in his glance, pees to io one, the Fore rn ae 
His eyes, that might not weep, were dark with grief, ** And on his gleaming hair no touch of time: | pee Ce eee on oe eee SS 
is arvns folded in maijesti igs “ Therefore we hoped—but now the lake looks dim, And upon one, midst busy throngs to press 
And his aris folded in majestic gloom; 4 t . hese 
And his bow lay unstrung, beneath the mound “ For the green summer comes, and finds not him. Deep thoughts and sad, yet full of holiness. 
Which sanctified the gorgeous waste around. “ We gathered round him in the dewy hour 
For a pale cross above its greensward rose, “ Of one still morn, beneath his chosen tree ; THE DAYS THAT ARE GONE, 
Telling the cedars and the pines that there “From his clear voice at first the words of power No morc shall the spring my lost pleasure restore 
Man’s heart and hope had struggled with his woes, * Came low, like moanings of a distant sea; Uncheered, I still wander alone, 
And lifted from the dust a voice of prayer. * But swelled, and shook the wilderness, ere long, And, sunk in dejection, for ever deplore 
Now all was hushed—and eve’s last splendour shone “ As if the spirit of the breeze grew strong. The sweets of the days that are gone. 
With a rich sadness on the attesting stone. : While the sun, as it rises, to others shines bright 
“ And then once more they trembled on his tongue, : . . . © 
There came a lonely traveller o'er the wild, “ And his white eye-lids fluttered, and his head wh leet vee hone a aed t i 
And he, too, paused in reverence by that grave, “Fell back, and mists upon his forehead hung— > Aenea nny - —e find but a blight, 
Asking the tale of its memorial, piled “ Know’st thou not how we pass to join the dead? nd sigh for the days that are gone. 
Between the forest and the lake's bright wave ; “Itis enough !—he sank upon my breast— I stray where the dew falls, through moonlighted groves 
Till, as a wind may stir the withered oak, ee Our friend that loved us—he was gone to rest And list to the nightingale’s song ; 
On the deep dream of age his accents broke : 2 We buried hi Riis in seihal ida ait Her plaints still remind me of long-banished joys, 
sli “3 : “ We buried him where he was w Ys “ ; : ’ 
And the gray chieftain, slowly rising, said “ By the caim lake, e’en here, at pion And the sweets of the days that are gone. a 
‘8 listened for the words, which, years ago ‘ : : Each dew-drop that steals from the dark eye of night 
steneq for the words, which, years ago, “We reared this cross in token where he lay, : : a ° . 
‘t Pace Raye sevey. tome fe , ‘ , Is a tear for the bliss that is own; 
Passed o'er these waters: though the voice is fled “Bor ! 
, ~ tag oo For on the cross, he said, his Lord had died! re il : 
“ Which made them as a singing fountain’s flow ; While others cull blossoms, I find but a blight, 
‘YY Sa ih at ec tinal dees En mal * % “Now hath he surely reached, o’er mount and wave, fuel chats toe dhe Gave Genk oben cane. 
«Ketywhen icin thee lng-iaded track” 4 shat flowery land whose green tr hides o grave yethat ae g 
3 e forest in n ives mm DACK. 
“ Ask’st thou of him whose house is lone beneath ? “ iadehanrels pro pee tin. heer , DEVOTION. 
‘1 was an eagle in my youthful pride, 3 ° A ~ She knelt, she prayed, I watched her es 
aw _ aii ’ =e ‘ltt al ** The pathway to the better shore forsaken, ae : a . 
When fe the sens he came wih rammer'sbreath, ¥ Aud tho tue words forgotten, save by 006, MY a 
“M th rn i itenies h “ be. er . a ‘,»_. -¢ | Who hears them faintly sounding from the past, The : + reed ote 4 1B" 
ee bee bahewae cathe lee hing weak, 3 Mingled with death-songs in each fitful blast.” any evans prayer. 
Many, but bringing naught like him again. ; 5 8 She deemed no listening mortal nea: 
* Not with the hunter’s bow and spear he came te «Then spoke the wanderer forth with kindling eye— __ To catch that gentle sigh ; 
“ O’er the blue hills to chase the flying roe : ; “Son of the wilderness, despair thou not, That none there was to see the tear 
“ Not the dark glory of the woods to tame } “Though the bright hour may seem to thee gone by, That gemmed her lifted eye. 
“ : ip P gee dl 5 * And the cloud settled o'er thy nation’s lot: But—oh! she knew, and she was blessed 
Laying their cedars like the corn-stalks low ; 3 
“ But to spread tidings of all holy things ‘‘ Heaven darkly works—yet where the seed hath been, To know there was an ear 
“ Gladdening our souls as with the morning’s wings. “ There shall the fruitage, glowing yet, be seen. ag ye porte ype — breast— 
: re felt, was pear. 
‘Doth not yon cypress whisper how we met, “Hope on, hope ever !—by the sudden springing . 
“and my brethren that from earth are gone, “ Of green leaves, = the winter hid so long ; VICE 
‘Under its boughs, to hear his voice, which yet And by the bursts of free, triumphant singing, . r : ; 
“ Seems through their gloom to send a silvery tone! After cold, silent months, the woods among ; Count all the advantage prosperous vice aitains— 
‘He told of One, the grave’s dark bands who broke, “ And by the rending of the frozen chains, "Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains. 
“ And our hearts burned within us as he spoke. “Which bound the glorious rivers on their plains. —— eT - ScnnEnEnEEEEEEnin 
‘ He told of far and sunny lands, which lie  Deem not the words of light that here were spoken GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
es Beyond the dust wherein our fathers dwell ; *‘ But as a lovely song, to leave no trace! ee 
“Bright must they be! for there are none that die, “Yet shall the gloom that wraps thy hills be broken, The Mirror is printed and published every Saturday, fo: 
“ And none that weep, and none that say ‘farewell !’ *‘ And the full day-spring rise upon thy race! the Proprietor, at No. 163 William-street, between Bech 
“ He came to guide us thither—but away And fading mists the better path disclose, } man aod Ann streets, by Daniel Fanshaw.—Terms, Fou 
“The happy called him, and he might not stay “* And the wide desert blossom as the rose.”’ 3 Dollars per annum, payadle in advance. 
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